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goods first agreed to, how much more will satisfy you ?' This proposal grat- 
ified them ; and they mentioned the quantity of cloth and number of fish- 
hooks with which they would be satisfied. These were cheerfully given ; 
and the Indians, shaking hands with Penn, went away smiling. After they 
were gone, the Governor, looking around on his friends, exclaimed, ' O how 
sweet and cheap a thing is charity ! Some of you spoke just now of com- 
pelling these poor creatures to stiek to their bargain, that is, in plain En- 
glish, to fight and kill them, and all about a little piece of land.' 

" For this conduct manifested in all his actions to the Indians, he was 
nobly rewarded. The untamed savage of the forest became the warm friend 
of the white stranger; towards Penn and his followers they buried the war- 
hatchet, and ever evinced the strongest respect for them. And when the 
colony of Pennsylvania was pressed for provisions, and none could be 
obtained from other settlements — which scarcity arose the increasing num- 
ber of inhabitants, not having time to raise the necessary food — the Indians 
cheerfully came forward, and assisted the colony by the fruits of their labors 
in hunting. This kindness they practised with pleasure, because they con- 
sidered it an accommodation to their 'good father Onas,' and his friends. 
And though Penn has long been dead, yet he is not forgotten by the red 
men ; for many of the Indians possess a knoweldge of his peaceable disposi- 
tion, and speak of him with a tone and feeling very different from what they 
manifest when speaking of those whites who came with words of treachery 
on their tongues, and kegs of 'fire-water' in their hands, and oppression in 
their actions." — Ch. Citizen, Jan. 18, 1845. 



CHILDREN UNDERSTAND PEACE. 

Dear Sir : — While visiting one of our infant schools a few days since, I 
enquired of the teacher if he had any idea of what the children think about 
war. He significantly replied that I might question his school and learn the 
views of his scholars for myself. I commenced : 

As I was coming here this morning, I saw, on the street below, a large 
brick building, of somewhat singular appearance ; every thing about it ap- 
peared neat and in order ; the blinds were all closed and a high fence sur- 
rounded it. Can any of you tell me what building that was ? 

That's the Quaker Meeting House, said a half dozen little fellows in the 
same breath. 

But is there not a prettier name for them than that ? 

Yes, said one, they are called/n'entf.s. 

But why are they called friends ? 

Because they won't fight. 

Why not ? 

Because they know better. 

But how came they to know better V 

They learned it in the Bible. 

Yes, but many people read the Bible and yet fight. Do you know that 
when armies and fleets meet to butcher each other, they have ministers on 
each side to pray for success in their work. 

I know it, but 'tis because they don't know any better. 

It is not, said another, because they don't know any better, but because 
they won't do better. 

But does the Bible say that it is wrong to fight ? 

It says what means the same, " Love your enemies." 
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Said another, " It says in the 5th of chapter of Matthew, ' Blessed are the 
Peace Makers for they shall be called the children of God.' " 

But who are the peace makers ? 

All who try to make every body love each other. 

But why are they called the children of God ? 

Because God loves them as a Father does his children ? 

Said another, " Because they love what he loves." 

One little flaxen haired, rosy cheeked fellow said, " My father is a cap- 
tain, and he says I shall be a soldier. But if I am, I never will kill any 
body ; I should rather be killed." 

But how fine a thing to have a red coat, and cap and sword, and be hon- 
ored as captains are ! 

The boy listened for a moment, and then said, " I can't help that : I would 
rather be shot than kill any body: for God says ' Thou shalt not kill,' sndif 
we break his commandments, he will punish us." 

Reader, are you a teacher, or a parent, beware how you train up your 
children. Teach them while young that they are to love every body as they 
do themselves. If parents and teachers would do their duty, and show their 
children what war really is, their children would hate it, and give up their 
childish weapons, and disband their little companies. It is high time for 
Christians to look at this subject, and cease from training their sons to he 
lovers of war. ' " " Belt." 

Gorham, Me., July 20th, 1845. 



BATTLE OF GERMANTOYVN. 

THE REVEL OF DEATH. 

Within Chew's house, this was the scene : — 

Near the window clustered a gallant band of British officers, who gave the 
word to the men, directed the dead to be taken from the floor, orjgazed out 
upon the lawn in the endeavor to pierce the gloom of the contest. 

Some were young and handsome officers, others were veterans who had 
mowed their way through many a fight, and all were begrimmed with the 
blood and smoke of the battle. Their gaudy coats were rent, the plume 
dropped from the head of one, and another fell into his comrade's arms, as he 
received the ball in his heart. 

While they were gazing from the window, a singular incident occurred. 

A youug officer, standing in the midst of his comrades, felt something drop 
from the ceiling, and trickle down his cheek. 

The fight was fierce and bloody in the attic overhead. They could hear 
the cannon balls tearing the shingles from the roof— they could hear the low 
deep groans of the dying. 

Another drop fell from the ceiling — another and another. 

" It is blood," cried his comrades ; and a laugh went round the group. 

Drop after drop fell from the ceiling : and, in a moment, a thin liquid 
stream came trickling down, and patted upon the blood-stained floor. 

The young officer reached forth his hand ; he held it extended beneath 
the falling stream ; he applied it to his lips. 

" Not blood, but wine !" he shouted. " Good old Madeira wine I" 

The group gathered round the young officer in wonder. It was wine — 
good old wine — that was dripping from the ceiling. In a few moments, the 
young officer, running through the gloom and confusion of the stairway, had 
ransacked the attic, had discovered under the eaves of the roof, between the 



